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Frank Tenny Johnson is a master at depicting scenes of the trail and the range. 
According to Fred Hogue, well-known critic, this artist “has won with his brush a place 
in the front rank of contemporary artists. He possesses the secret of color, of light and 
shade, of technique and composition.’” With the passing of Russell and of Remington, 
Johnson is the last of a great triology who knew the out-of-doors. An exhibition of 
Johnson's paintings are to be seen at the Biltmore Salon in Los Angeles throughout the 
month of November. Those who visit the exhibition will see the mountains, the range, 
the Indian in his native habitat realistically portrayed. 
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Edwin Markham’s Message to 
Writers of the West « « « 


THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, Los Angeles, 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


Hl O the Poets of California: 


NOVEMBER, 1933 


November 16, 1933 


Hail comrades of the pen and the spirit! I have just arrived 
in your great California, your holyland. It is also my California, 
for I spent forty-four beautiful years in our Suisun and Mendocino 
Hills. No doubt California is the center of the lost earthly para- 
dise. Here you should be able to write lyrics—trise even into the 


epic levels. 


But there is a short cut to success in literature. Here it is— 
buy a dress suit and dine the editor! 


Accept my lyric blessing—my affection all the way. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


To the Overland Monthly - Outwest Magazine. 


Edwin Markham, Dean of American Poets 


DWIN MARKHAM is in the 

West again. He has stayed his 

progress on lecture tour in Los 
Angeles and Southern California points 
and will proceed north to, San Francisco 
and other cities. Having lived his three 
score years and ten, and then added 
twelve years more for good measure, he 
is entitled to all the independence that 
well-ripened years, as well as genius, 
allow him. 


By Ben Field 


Standing on a chair, at a lawn-reception 
on the afternoon of the 16th inst. in Los 
Angeles, he told his audience that he was 
and would be his own manager. Then 
he proceeded to say things that were per- 
tinent to these days of stress, that were of 
mighty import to those friends of his who 
gathered about under the trees. The twi- 
light deepened, velvet night settled on 
the blue-green of the cypress that he had 
but just planted. Edwin Markham’s words 


flashed and glittered in the coming dark- 
ness. And so do they illumine the threat- 
ening night of civilization! 

He said: “I wrote ‘The Man With the 
Hoe,’ not as representative of the working 
class, or of any class of men; but typifying 
the brutal, the degenerate and to indicate 
the effects of greed and tyranny on the 
part of rulers and men rich with money 
and power.” 

We had been listening to those com- 
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pelling lines, punctuated as they were 
with dramatic gestures from flaying arms, 
leonine head, curling, white, neck-locks 
and pointed beard. 


We were prepared to hear him utter 
words even more dramatic than those of 
his master poem,. or those of his Lincoln 
production. We were not disappointed,— 
he uttered them: “When we pass from 
this earth through the gates of death,”’ 
he said, “we keep right on living, there 
is. no annihilation, no real death. Every- 
thing good that there is on earth will be 
found over there, but in a more perfect 
state and condition. There flowers will 
bé more beautiful, the songs more per- 
fect, the poems still more exalted. If a 
man is a leader here, he may still lead 
in the world to come; should bis energy 
and time here be given to ministering 
to people and serving them, in the place 
beyond the gates of death he will con- 
tinue to minister and to serve. And it 
will be the motive in the heart of man 
that shall determine his place and status 
‘in the other world.” 


Edwin Markham is overwhelmed al- 
most by his engagements with a score 
and more of clubs, by the attentions of 
unnumbered friends and admirers. But 
always the simple, unaffected heart of 
the man: is his armor and his finest char- 
acteristic. He turns from reciting one of 
his numerous quatrains, perhaps, to grasp 
the hand of some unknown who has 
forced his way near to the man and the 
genius. His heart of gold is ever ready 
to. respond to sincerity in any guise. 

_ Unquestionably the Dean of American 
poets is the man of the hour and the 
decade in literary America, as well as in 
the ‘hearts of the people. 


GRADUATION 


GOING to graduate— 
Go out into life— 
And earn my living 
Only equipped 
With some shy songs 
Of stars and Pan and eternity 
And eager eyes 
And a breathless laugh 
And a light step 
And love of everything everywhere. 
I'm going to graduate. 
—Valois Van Gilder. 
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ON A WOOD PATH 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


R ESTING upon the brown, leaf-padded 
earth 
Under a tapering roof of flaky green, 
Where gnats go wheeling past in murmurous 
mirth 
And blue skies peep above an emerald screen, 
I seem to watch, as from the friendly ground 
Patterned with ferns by some magnanimous art, 
And from the chambered hills that close 
me round, 
The rhythmic breathing of a mighty heart. 


I seem to lie upon a sheltering breast, 
Hearing minute vibrations; far and low, 
As though this rock-bound planet were pos- 

sessed 
Of pulse and movement in unceasing flow. 
And almost I can feel the throbbing strain 
That bears earth’s music to the crag and 
tree,— 
Heard only by those spirits which attain 
The voiceless language of tranquillity. 


A MISSION OF CALIFORNIA 
By BETTY L. WHITSELL 


© pease old walls of yesterday, 
Fascinating shreds of time, 
Blessed by someone's sacred faith, 


Haunted by an ancient chime. 


How submissive now your pomp! 
Whirlwind life that knows no fear 
Sees your old adobe soul 
Mute and dying year by year. 


TIMES OF SILENCE 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


HESE are three silences: 
Yellow, of morning, 
Green, of afternoon, 


Blue of the evening. 


There is a hush in the midst of the morning, 
After the wakening, after the dawning, 
When the birds rest to hear their own singing, 
Blended into the voice of the sun. 


VALERIA | 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


igor with a surging multitude 
Of tensely-eager faces viewed, 


The Coliseum’s audience 
Is waiting for an interlude. 


The Emperor, with garlands crowned, 
Looks half disdainfully around, 
While from some barrier below 


Rises a growling, roaring sound. 


A roar as if from beasts of prey 

In Afric jungles far away; 

As though by hunger’s cravings wrung 
To usher in this gala-day. 


Voluptuous beauty, beauty greets 

Where Rome’s proud dames take gilded seats; 
And overhead the tragic sky 

The tragic earth foreboding meets. 


Etched now against the blinding light 
Valeria poises, moulded slight, 

A Christian for the sacrifice— 

An apparition all in white. 


She cannot hear the voices hum; 

She stands transfixed, with terror dumb. 
A crash, as if of bars withdrawn 

And through the gates the lions come. 


DAY IN NOVEMBER 
By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


you led because you knew the wood 
And paths that were so strange to me. 
A mother partridge and her brood 


Went trailing near, quite fearlessly. 


Your hands were strong to help me climb, 
The damp sweet earth struck to our shoes; 
We laughed together,—world and Time. 
Were lost and seemed small things to lose. 


The pattern of a fern you pressed 
Upon my arm will go away; 

The kiss you gave so swiftly lest 
I should refuse—will always stay! 
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Lola Montez In America. . . by Doris Cooms Baker 


Rosanna Gilbert, legally entitled at 

various stages of her tempestuous life 
to at least four other names, and buried 
as Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, it was as Lola Montez 
that the world knew one of its most interesting 
adventuresses. Her abundance of names is 
in itself an indication of a career full of 
change and excitement, a career which ranged 
from a European throne to an American min- 
ing camp. Today a California mountain peak 
is still known as ‘Mount Lola,” while women 
in their search for beauty may purchase “Lola 
Montez” face powder, many of them probably 
completely ignorant of the origin of the trade- 
name. It is a far cry from face powder to 
mountains, and surely the woman who in- 
spired such varied recognition must have 
been no ordinary creature. 


as Marie Dolores Eliza 


Lola Montez arrived in New York in 1852 
on the same vessel with Kossuth. She first 
appeared in a play written especially for her, 
“Lola Montez in Bavaria,’ as dancer, poli- 
tician, countess, revolutionist, and fugitive. 
The run lasted only five nights, and yet, 
although she was never very successful either 
as a dancer or as an actress, New Yorkers 
paid $1 for the pleasure of a fifteen-minute 
audience. Her fame was known; everyone 
was ready and perhaps hoping to be shocked. 
She said later, ‘Notorious I have always been, 
and never famous.” Tales of a beautiful girl 
who had danced in London, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid; who had reigned as uncrowned queen 
of Bavaria, receiving a palace and the title 
of Countess of Landsfeld from Ludwig I; whose 
romances had included such men as Liszt and 
Dumas; who had spurned the attentions of 
Nicholas of Russia—were familiar to every- 
one. 


Leaving New York, Lola set sail for Cali- 
fornia, stopping for a brief visit in New 
Orleans where she was given a hostile re- 
ception. She arrived in San Francisco at a 
time when gold-digging of more than one 
kind was profitable. After a short time she 
was married to Patrick Purdy Hull, wealthy 
editor of the San Francisco Whig, because “he 
could tell a story better than any other man 
she ever met.” The two had been fellow 
Passengers on the long voyage to the Golden 
Gate, the editor thus having an _ excellent 
Opportunity to impress the charmer with his 
tales. The wedding occurred in old Mission 
Dolores and was attended by many promi- 
nent citizens. 


Going to the Sacramento Valley on a hunt- 
ing trip, the couple established a home in 


Grass Valley where Lola remained for almost 
three years. Her unfortunate husband was 
driven away after a few weeks, with his tem- 
peramental bride threatening to shoot him be- 
cause he had killed one of her pet bears. As 
the bear had bitten Editor Hull's leg, one 
can sympathize with him. Perhaps he felt 
that his wife was as dangerous as the bears. 
Misfortune followed him, as it did so many 
of the men who played their brief part in 
the life of Lola, who Dumas had declared 
was possessed of the evil eye. At any rate, 
Hull soon fell into a decline and died. A 
brief affair with a German named Adler en- 
sued, but he accidentally shot and killed him- 
self while hunting. 


Grass Valley, one hundred fifty miles from 
San Francisco, was an early scene of the gold 
rush. Placer gold was found soon after 
Sutter's discovery and the remarkable rich- 
ness of ore caused lode mining to be devel- 
oped more rapidly than anywhere else in the 
state. Unlike many of the preesnt ‘ghost 
towns’ the little city still thrives as the cen- 
ter of a large gold producing area. Bricks 
of solid gold are sometimes sent to the mint 
in San Francisco. 


OLA resumed the title of Countess of 
Landsfeld and entered thoroughly into the 
life of the mining camp. Front seats for her 


theatrical performances more than once cost 
$10. In her home she held salons frequented 
by everyone and famous for the variety of 
new drinks as well as for brilliant conversa- 
tion. The age was tolerant and even the 
women accepted her, it may be because she 
was too independent to curry favor with them. 
It is not to be denied, however, that the 
“Irish Countess’”” was always appreciated more 
by gentlemen than by members of her own 
sex. 


Owner of a dozen trunks of gay costumes 
and jewels valued at $30,000, Lola scorned 
fashion when off-stage, her dresses usually 
being of plain black with simple white col- 
lars. Possessed of a magnificent figure, coal 
black hair, and eyes so blue as to be almost 
black, the general effect was probably not so 
plain as she strolled about the town smoking. 
Eloquent in conversation, her beauty of face 
resulted from vivacity and mobility rather 
than regularity of features. 


What were the thoughts of this woman who 
had been befriended by kings, as she drove to 
Dutch Flat in a ramshackle buckboard with 
a miner's wife? Perhaps she found the rough 
miners more appreciative of her dancing than 


the critical audiences of London and St. 
Petersburg. Perhaps life seemed simpler and 
happier, giving Christmas parties for the chil- 
dren and romping with them on their way to 
school. A correspondent for the San Francisco 
Herald, visiting her in 1854, described her as 
surrounded by pets and flowers, producing “out 
of the hard mountain soil, a perfect little 
paradise.” She spent much time in the open, 
riding and shooting game for food. 


Numerous stories are told of Lola and her 
bears. They were two cubs, supposedly tame 
and trained, but apparently not averse to an 
occasional bite. One legend relates that Lola 
herself was hugged almost to death by one 
of her pets, resulting in a trial of the “State 
Versus Bruin,” the bear being acquitted! 


Another episode is said to have occurred 
in San Francisco. The two young grizzlies 
were left in charge of a keeper who one day 
staked them near the Mansion House on 
Dolores Street. This building was part of 
the early Mission quadrilateral, later used as 
a barracks and then as a roadside inn. Some- 
how the bears freed themselves and set out 
to do the town, creating a reign of terror as 
timid citizens barricaded themselves within 
their homes. When the news reached Lola 
she strode to the Mansion House, riding whip 
in hand. In language reported to have “roiled 
the whiskey on the shelves.” she notified the 
unfortunate keeper that she would cut out his 
eyes if the bears were not caught within an 
hour. Perhaps he had heard of her encounter 
with Editor Shipley of the Grass Valley Tele- 
graph against whom she had used her whip 
for stating that her salons were disgraceful. 
At any rate, the bears were caught on Mission 
Street, trying to get into the house of Jolin 
Wilson, a circus man. Whether or not they 
aspired to run away and join the circus is still 
unknown. 


Lola had for neighbors in Grass Valley the 
family of Lotta Crabtree, later known over the 
entire country. San Francisco audiences idol- 
ized her, tossing gold and silver coins upon 
the stage as she performed. Tiny Lotta re- 
ceived her first lessons from Lola and became 
more proficient at the ballet, fandango, high- 
land fling, and songs than her teacher. Her 
first public appearance was before a small 
group at Rough and Ready, standing on a 
blacksmith’s anvil where her impulsive in- 
structress had placed her. Lola hoped to take 
her protege abroad but Mrs. Crabrtee refused 
permission, in fact it is stated that later when 
she visited the family at their ranch near the 
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Presidio, Mrs. Crabtree feared kidnaping and 
hid the child in the barracks. 


NE of the most fantastic rumors about 

this unusual woman involved a political 
scheme whereby she was to become Empress of 
California. Absurd as such a scheme may 
sound to modern ears, it would not seem im- 
possible to a countess who had been virtual 
ruler of Bavaria for more than a year, whose 
skill and courage had baffled the influential 
Jesuit order, and whose downfall brought with 
it the downfall of the king himself. Hear- 
ing of the frequent changes of California 
government under Spaniard, Mexican, and 
American, it would not be difficult for her 
to dramatize herself in the role of empress 
of a new regime. There seems little evidence 
that such a plot actually existed, however. 


Such a wanderer could not remain many 
years in seclusion, so the countess sold her 
home to the Charles Bosworth family of 
Berkeley. Surrounded by huge poplars, the 
house, stable, and bear pens still stand. 
Recently an appeal to historical societies has 
been made by the administrator of the prop- 
erty, to purchase it as a Community museum. 


A trip to Australia with a vaudeville com- 
pany followed, but the actress returned within 
a year. New stories surrounded her—of 
horsewhipping another editor, of a fist-fight 
with a woman, of the forbidding of her spider 
dance in Melbourne, and of the young actor 
Folland thought to have drowned himself on 
the return voyage because of her friendship 
for another man. For the benefit of Folland’s 
two children she generously auctioned much 
of her jewelry, including a dozen diamond 
rings and scores of other pieces. 


More eccentric than ever, Lola walked 
through the streets of San Francisco with a 
huge cockatoo on her shoulder, while cages 
of vividly colored birds hung in her iron 
house. Here the salons were continued but 
were now less democratic; manners, as well 


as the ability to amuse, were a pre-requisite. 
As an actress she showed some improvement 
and had a successful engagement at the Metro- 
politan under Junius Booth. Before long she 
took ship for England once more. Of this 
voyage the report came back of the nursing 
of a young lad dying of yellow fever, about to 
be cast overboard. 


THIRD trip to America occurred in 

1857. After a short appearance in the 
Green Street theatre, the actress changed to 
the profession of lecturer and author. The lec- 
tures dealt with art and beautiful women and 
were written for her by the Reverend C. 
Chauncey Burr. Lola had always made a 
great deal of money but she spent it reck- 
lessly. This new venture was not remunera- 
tive and she was on the verge of real poverty 
when she accidentally met a Mrs. Buchanan 
who had once been a schoolmate in England. 
Mrs. Buchanan was a kind and genuine Chris- 
tian who took pity on this woman now broken 
by poverty, loneliness and the loss of self- 
confidence. Always intensely emotional, under 
Mrs. Buchanan's influence she became passion- 
ately remorseful, devoting her time to rescue 
work among outcasts at Magdalen Asylum near 
New York. When only forty-three, her health 
failed and she died of paralysis in a charitable 
institution in Asteria, New York, in 1861. 
Her “deathbed repentance was later published 
by Reverend F. L. Hawks as “The Story of 
a Penitent.’”” Episcopal funeral rites were ar- 
ranged at the home of Mrs. Buchanan. 


The obituary notice contained the state- 
ment: ‘The news of her illness reaching her 
mother, Mrs. Craigie, who was still living, 
came from England to America in the hope 
of inheriting her daughter's money; but on 
finding that she had nothing to leave, she took 
the next ship back.”” If the mother who was 
so anxious to obtain her daughter's money 
had not neglected her as a child and refused 
her shelter when deserted by her first hus- 
band, it may be that the unfortunate life and 
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untimely death in a foreign land would not 
have occurred. Another account states that 
there was a little property which was be. 
queathed to the Magdalen Asylum. Today a 
marble tablet marks her lonely grave in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, with nothing 
in the simple inscription of ‘Mrs. Eliza Gil- 
bert, born 1818, died 1861,” to suggest the 
fascinating Lola. 


It has been said that Lola Montez was born 
too late. A century or two earlier public 
opinon was not so critical in its attitude 
toward the beautiful favorites of kings. It 
might be equally true that she was born too 
soon. In this age of changing standards, her 
unconventionalities, divorces, and eccentrici- 
ties might have found a setting in Hollywood. 
“Her excellences were her own; her faults lie 
at the door of society.” 


Certainly this was a woman of ability, even 
if her energies seem often to have been mis- 
directed. No less an authority than an Amer- 
ican chief justice stated in The American Law 
Journal, in 1848 just after the Bavarian de- 
bacle: ‘Let Lola Montez have credit for her 
talents, intelligence, and her support of pop- 
ular rights . . . She always kept state secrets 
and could be consulted in safety in cases in 
which her original habits of thought rendered 
her of service. Acting under her advice, the 
king had pledged himself to a course of steady 
improvement to the people. Although she 
wielded so much power it is alleged that she 
never used it for the promotion of unworthy 
persons, or, as other favorites have done, for 
corrupt purposes; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that political feeling influenced her 
course, not sordid consideration.” 


Auvergne, one of the most thorough of 
Lola’s many biographers, says, “In prosperity 
she never lost her head, and in adversity she 
never lost her courage.” Truly that is a 
tribute of which anyone might well be proud. 


California Names 


By MARGARET R. RICHTER 


Gringo, Indian, bandit, grandee: 
Avila, Pico, Tallac, Tahoe, 

Big Oak Flat, Gorgonio, 
Murieta and Hangman’s Tree. 


ALL off the California names, 
For the ey of Spain and the Red Man's 
sake, 
For Cabrillo and Serra and Francis Drake, 
For the Grizzily Bear and the gringo claims— 


Spanish names like San Jose, 
Santa Barbara, San Miguel, 
Santa Maria, San Gabriel, 
San Diego, San Luis Rey; 


7 


Call off their names till the ghosts arise 
And pace the Milky Way's white track, 
And take my hand and lead me back 

To the land where a long past never dies! 


Names with the ring of Forty-nine: 
Angel’s Camp and Jackass Hill, 
Coloma, Sonora, and Placerville, 
Tuttletown and Harvard Mine; 


Indian names: Yosemite, 

Sonoma, Tulare, Siskiyou, 
Shasta, Mojave, Malibu, 

Temecula, Tehachepi; 
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Choric Verse Speaking 


By KATHERINE SCOBEY PUTNAM 


VERY interesting phase of the oral arts 
A which has recently come into notice 

in America is that of choric verse 
speaking. By this is meant group interpreta- 
tion of poetry in unison, in parts, or in 
antiphony, designed to train voices and to 
broaden and deepen appreciation. 


Though verse speaking is today practically 
a new art in America, we find that it really 
dates from the Greek drama. As early as 500 
B. C. choral odes were recited or chanted to 
bodily movements. Later soloists were added, 
but the chorus played the important part and 
was the chief actor in the play. In Europe, 
centuries later, the minstrels, troubadours and 
minnesingers, wandering from place to place, 
often gathered at the inns and hearth-sides, 
reciting poetry to the beating of rhythm with 
their feet or to the tapping of flagons on the 
tables. 


Since the World War there has been a 
revival of this art in Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain. The youth movement in Ger- 
many and Russia gave rise to the verse chorus 
for both youth and adult. In Britain today at 
national and civic musicals and festivals, choric 
verse speaking is a part of the program. John 
Masefield, poet laureate of England, was the 
first to call this form of oral discourse ‘‘verse 
speaking’’ and to make it a new division of the 
speech arts. He founded the “Oxford Recita- 
tion,” an annual contest for adult speakers of 
verse. From all over England adults assemble 
to take part in the contest, which is held in the 
latter part of July. They are judged on diction, 
vocal control, and sincerity and beauty of inter- 
pretation. 


Choric verse speaking interests and benefits 
all ages, from the kindergarten to the adult, to 
whom nursery rhymes, ballads, psalms and 
other kinds of poems make their appeal. The 
individual taking part in the work identifies 
himself with the poem; the author's thought 
and spirit are assimilated; and these, coupled 


with vocal technique, bring about a beauty of 
presentation pleasing to the hearers. He de- 
velops speech abilities, gains in the habit of 
speaking his mother tongue accurately and dis- 


The accompanying article on 
“Choric Verse Speaking” tells 
graphically of the revival of an old 
art, again coming into prominence 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
programs prove of great interest to 
audiences and the participants un- 
dergo excellent training both indi- 
vidually and in group relations. The 
Choric Verse movement will reach 
further development here in the 
West. 


tinctly, guards against blurred phrasing and 
slip-shod pronunciation, learns to control his 
breathing and to produce resonant tones. Above 
all else he learns to work in relation to others, 
submerging himself in the whole. As in the 
study of drama, one learns his responsibility 
to the group; as in athletics he learns that 
credit comes not to the individual, but to the 
group as a whole. In short, choric verse speak- 


ing secures self-discipline and unselfed interest. 


In various parts of the country, especially in 
California, interest has been aroused, and choric 
verse speaking is being made a part of the 
oral arts curriculum in several of the universi- 
ties and junior colleges. Interest has extended 
outside the schools, and groups have been 
organized for carrying on this work. Outstand- 
ing among them is the Pasadena Verse Speaking 
Choir, the first of its kind, composed of young 
women representing various professional fields, 
who organized in the fall of 1930 because of 
their love of poetry, and for their own and 
others’ pleasure. The director, Miss Elizabeth 
E. Keppie, an instructor of drama and choric 
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verse in Pasadena Junior College, has recently 
made special study of the art in England and 
Wales. Miss Keppie has been invited to teach 
this work in the Emerson School of Oratory 
in Boston, where she will conduct courses this 
summer. 

The choir is directed much as is a church 
choir with regular rehearsals. Each rehearsal 
begins with voice exercises for placement, 
breath control, resonance, enunciation, and tone 
quality. The chorus is divided into groups 
corresponding to soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
contralto. The pitch and tempo of each poem 
is decided upon at the beginning of its study. 

The programs are comprised of poems of 
varied character and appeal, and are presented 
for clubs and institutions, the choir appearing 
in costume characteristic of the old Greek 
choruses. Some poems, such as “Day,” by 
Robert Browning, and “The Wind,” by Chris- 
tina Rossetti, are given in unison. Others are 
given antiphonally, that is question and answer 
in two parts, as, “Big Steamers,” by Rudyard 
Kipling, and “Up Hill,” by Christina Rossetti. 
Still others are presented in parts for high, 
medium and low voices, as, “Foreboding,” by 
Blanding; the light voices taking the lines that 
refer to the wind, the middle voices those that 
describe the tow, and the dark voices giving 
full resonance to the surf. Other poems with 
similar divisions are several of the Psalms, and 
“A Chant Out of Doors,” by Marguerite Wil- 
kinson. Another form is verse and refrain, or 
stanza and refrain, as, “Rookety-Coo,” an 
anonymous ballad, and ‘““The Song of the Great 
Retreat,” by Sir Henry Newbolt. The programs 
are not as somber as one may be led to believe 
by the suggested poems. Often a selection of 
interest to children is given; for example the 
old English ballad, ‘“‘Robin-a-Thrush,” or ‘The 
King’s Breakfast,” by A. A. Milne. No musical 
accompaniment, not even an obligato, is used 
with any poem. 

Choric verse speaking furnishes an avenue 
of expression for many who have yearned for 
an outlet. As Miss Marjorie Gullan, the 
founder of the work in England, states, “We 
cannot all have actual adventures, take long 
voyages, and see other lands, but we can all 
have adventures of the mind and voyages of 
the spirit.” 


ul OW does one learn to write? Well, if 

you can write, quit it if you can; if you 
can't, then keep on writing, and you will soon 
know from the editors if what you write is 
worth printing. If it is, you will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher. Imagine yourself 
on one side of a desk, with a dear and personal 
friend on the other side of the desk. Tell him 


in simple language and direct fashion what 
you have to say. If you have any ideas—that 
is the way to write them; just as you would 
tell them to_your close friend . . . I like writ- 
ing because it is a friendly profession. It is 
astonishing how many friendly, kindred hearts 
can get together over a piece of writing . . . 
On the other hand I have never drawn a dis- 


agreeable character without being accused of 
slandering some friend of the alleged abused 
one .. . As for fan mail, any honest writer 
is glad to admit that it delights him to receive 
it... only thus can he know what people are 
thinking about him and his work.—Stewart 
Edward White before Section on Art and Liter- 
ature, Commonwealth Club. 
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The Optimist 


1933 


A Short Short Story 


By ROSS EATON CARPENTER 


down on his accustomed bench in the Old 

Plaza. He was whistling. Keeping time 
to the tune, his worn shoes began to tap 
upon the dew-wet grass. 


G ETH BAXTER, long, lank and gray, sat 


Presently Seth halted his tattoo, and turned 
down the collar of his slept-in old coat. ‘This 
here Los Angeles sunshine sure thaws the kinks 
out of a feller!” 


He sat soaking in the sun’s warmth a while, 
reveling in the smell of growing things. “Well, 
guess it’s "bout time to eat breakfast.’ He 
thrust a work-gnarled hand into the gunnysack 
he had brought from the “Mission,” and drew 
forth a scrubby, undersized orange. 


A shabbily dressed man slumped down on 
Seth’s bench. The newcomer was middle-aged 
and gloomy faced. He kept his eyes upon the 
ground. 


Seth munching his orange studied the 
stranger for a time, then called out cheerily: 
“Fine morning, Mister!” 


“Well—what of grunted the gloomy 
faced man, without looking up. 


Meditatively Seth scratched the white stubble 
on his lean jaw. “Say, brother, you look 
kinda down-in-the-mouth. Cheer up,” he 
grinned, ‘“‘mebbe it ain’t true! Now, I consid- 
ers it a priv’lege jest to be ‘lowed to enjoy 
this Californy sunshine. An’ these here 
oranges—why, back in Nebrasky I'd have to 
pay two-bits a dozen fer ‘em. Out here, they 
give ‘em to you free-gratis-fer nothing’! Have 
one?” 

The dour man glanced up suspiciously, but 
accepted Seth’s offering. “Thanks! . . . Did I 


understand you to say you come from 
Nebraska?” 


“Sure! That's my home state. Where you 
from?” 


“Missouri. 
now!” 


Wish I was back there right 


“The heck you say—when you can live in 
the land of sunshine an’ flowers!” 


“Yeah! But a man can’t eat sunshine and 
flowers, can he? Too many people in this 
damn’ country, anyway!” he grumbled. 


“Ain't seen you ‘round here before, broth- 
er. Been in L. A. long?” 


“Too long! Came in last night." 
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‘“"Scuse me bein’ nosey—but what's been 


your line?”’ 


“Oh, I had a small business back in Mis- 
He looked sourer than ever. “Went 
. . How long have you been 


souri.”” 
on the rocks! . 
out here?” 


“I come out last fall.” Seth fell silent, gaz- 
ing out over the street jammed with honking 
cars. His eyes were on the teeming city, but 
he saw green fields and grazing herds. “I 
was jest a-thinkin’ if I was back home now— 
‘bout this time in the morning’ I'd be out doin’ 
the milkin’, an’ gettin’ the cans ready fer to 
take to town.” 


“So you were in the dairy business?” 


“Ever since I was a kid. Don’t know 
nothin’ else.” 


The other man eyed Seth keenly. ' “How'd 
you happen to leave Nebraska?” 


“Well, brother—” Seth halted a moment. 
“I don’t care to talk "bout it much. You see 
I try an’ ferget any hard luck I’ve had. But 
seein’ you ask me—’ He paused to wipe the 
orange juice from his chin. “Last year I lost 
everythin’ I had; ‘count of a mortgage!” Lean- 
ing back on the bench, he folded his arms. 
“One good thing ‘bout it though, I was all by 
myself then. The ‘old woman’ was dead, kids 
growed up an’ married. . . . So I hit out fer 
Californy. Allus wanted to see this here 
country—an’ if I hadn’t gone busted, prob’ly 
never would of. So, there you are again—’’ he 
smiled, “‘allus the silver linin’, if a feller'll 
only look fer it!’’ 


“You've certainly had hard sledding, my 
friend. Don’t see how you keep so cheerful!’ 


“Oh shucks! What's the use of whinin’? 
I ain't got no right to complain; lots of folks 
wuss off'n I be. I got good health, an’—” 
Seth’s gaunt features wrinkled whimsically, 
“don’t have to worry none "bout reducin’! . . . 
Anyway, I get one good meal a day, besides all 
the oranges I can eat, an’ a free bed—down at 
Brother Tom’s Mission. What'd I be beefin’ 
fer?’ Abruptly the twinkle faded; the angular 
face turned grim. ‘“’Course, this damned 
loafin’ ain’t so good! Can’t seem to get used 
to it. Allus done hard work, an’ lots of it— 
kinda agrees with me. . . . An’ I sure have 
tried to get somethin’! But what chanct does 
a old codger like me have—’ he waved an arm 
toward the other benches now overcrowded, 
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“when all these husky young fellers can’t get 
nothin’’? 


“Mighty little!” assented the stranger. 
“Don’t I know it? But listen—I’ve just 
thought of something. Here's a hunch. You 
can take it for what it’s worth. Yesterday | 
stopped at a dairy ranch, out beyond El Monte. 
The fellow who owns the ranch took it on a 
trade. The milk business is out of his line. 
He's looking for the right kind of a man to 
help him out, and—’’ 


‘Bit off more’n he can chaw’—as the feller 
said,”’ interjected Seth. 
Now, my friend, you may 
be the very man he needs. Of course, you 
understand it’s only a hunch.” He broke off, 
and began to rub the back of his neck. Pres- 
ently he looked up again. “But how the devil 
are you going to get out to that ranch? Must 
be at least fifteen miles! Back where I come 
from, you could hitch-hike; but out here—” 


Seth jumped to his feet. ‘‘Lookahere, broth- 
er! If you heckon I'd have any chanct—why, 
walkin’s good, ain't it?”” He slapped a lanky 
thigh. “With these long shanks, I can cover 
a lot of territory in a day.”” He leaned eagerly 
over the other man. “You give me the direc- 
tions, an’ I'll start darn pronto!”’ Seth grasped 
the stranger's hand. “An’ let me tell you, 
brother—I’m almighty thankful fer the hunch!” 


“Yes, that’s it. 


EAR SUNDOWN, Seth Baxter was limp- 

ing peacefully along Valley Boulevard. 
“This here highway’s kinda tough on the 
hoofs. That durned shoe's worn plumb 
through to the hide—by gum, if it ain't 
a-bleedin’! . . . Gosh, but my old stummick 
feels like "twas stickin’ to my backbone; them 
oranges don’t stay by a feller long. Oh well, 
ought’a be most there, anyway. Feller at El 
Monte said to take the first dirt road to the 
right. B'lieve that’s it, jest ahead there.” 


Seth made the turn, and plodded on. 


At last he sighted a house. “Must be it! 
An’ lookit them big barns! Nice patch of 
pastur’ over there.” He sniffed the air. “My, 
smells awful natural ‘round here! An’ them 
calves a-bawlin’!’”” He heaved a reminiscent 
sigh. ‘‘Jimminy crickets! Jest like old times!” 

And now Seth was at the front gate. He 
opened it, and hobbled up the path. 


A man was sitting on the vine-shaded 
veranda. At the porch steps, Seth suddenly 
halted. He rubbed his eyes, and stared—jaws 
agape. ‘Well, I'll be hornswoggled—if it ain't 
him!” 

The gloomy stranger of the Plaza rose to 
his feet. ““Why—hello, ‘Nebraska’! He came 
quickly down the steps, hand outstretched. 
“Mighty glad to see you! Sorry to have made 
you walk—but you remember I’m from Mis- 
souri. Come right in! Supper’s ready.” 


LY 
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Suppressing The Red Menance 


CCORDING to government statistics, 
one fire successfully suppressed before 
it has developed into a major fire will 


save the salaries and expenses of the crew for 
the entire fire season, July 1 to October 10. 


When President Roosevelt inaugurated the 
plan whereby 300,000 young, unmarried men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
would be taken from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and provided with jobs, many looked 
askance at an undertaking which seemed but 
a form of government charity. However, to 
date the work accomplished by the enrollees 
has fully justified the action taken by the Chief 
Executive. 


In California, with its 128 National Forest 
camps, the first cumulative report shows the 
following summary of work completed: 381 
miles of forest roads constructed and improved; 
379 miles of telephone lines built; 105 build- 
ings erected; 463 miles of truck trails con- 
structed or maintained; 82 miles of fire breaks 
and 77 miles of fire lines built; 99 miles of 
roadsides cleared of inflammable material and 
464,000 snags felled; 2,599 acres of public 
camp grounds cleared, with water and camping 
facilities developed; poisoning of rodents on 
403,935 acres; 350 check dams constructed to 
prevent erosion; and numerous other forestry 
projects under way. In addition the efficient 
organized fire fighting force furnished by the 
C. C. C. to the U. S. Forest Service has re- 
duced the cost of fire fighting in the National 
Forest of California some 80 per cent to date. 
While performing their duties in the National 
Forests under the supervision of forest rangers 
and experienced forestry foremen, the C. C. C. 
enrollees are providing not only adequate re- 
turns in material evidence of their work accom- 
plished, but also are receiving inestimable 
value in character building, in development of 
initiative and leadership, and in a normal 
psychology which lifts them from the pitfalls 
of depression to face squarely the problems of 


today. 


In locating and reporting a forest fire the 
forestry service has developed a unique system. 
Perched like eagles on the summits of the 
higher mountains, lookout stations are main- 
tained. As the ranger in a station scrutinizes 
the timber-studded hills, either from a crow’s 
nest on a tall steel tower, or from his glass- 
walled house, his eagle-like eyes watch care- 
fully for the first telltale sign of smoke. Three 
times a day he must report by telephone to the 


By LEANDER PITMAN 


ranger's office. When smoke is spotted he 
swings his alidade in direct line with the fire. 
After determining the direction, he takes a 
reading at the point where the alidade inter- 
sects a circle, marked off in degrees over which 
the alidade points. This reading with the ap- 


This excellent article is a most 
timely presentation of the dangers 
from mountain and forest fires and 
the precautions taken to obviate 
and suppress them. The work of 
the C. C. C. at this time is notable. 
In view of the recent disastrous 
fire in Griffith Park, Los Angeles, 
it is evident that too great precau- 
tions cannot be observed. | 


proximate location he immediately telephones 
to the forest ranger. 


Before the ranger is a chart of his district 
laid out in minute detail, with every creek, 
trail, road, town, and the name of every ridge, 
gulch, and mountain shown. Around the loca- 
tion of each mountain peak on the map where 
a lookout is stationed, a circle is drawn having 
each degree marked and numbered. Suspended 
from the center of the circle, the exact location 
of the lookout, is a weight tied to a string. 
When the ranger receives a reading on the 
location of a fire from the lookout, he stretches 
the string in line with the reading received. 
Next, from another lookout, he receives a 
report on the same fire and stretches the string 
suspended from the location of that lookout 
station accordingly. At the intersection of the 
two strings is the exact location of the fire. 
This method of location is similar to that used 
to locate targets for long range artillery. When 
the location of the smoke is thus determined, 
the information is given to the suppression 
crew foreman, who dispatches his men to the 
scene of the blaze. 


T HERE are three sources of fires—lightning, 
incendiary, and accidental. When the 
humidity is low and the atmosphere close and 
sultry, thunderheads gather in the mountains 
and usually result in electrical storms. If there 
has been little rain during the fire season, an 
extremely dangerous fire hazard is created, and 
lightning striking in dry timber may ignite a 
pine or a pile of brush upon the hillside. 


Incendiary fires are the result of revenge, 
envy, anger, jealousy, or selfishness. The first 


four motives are usually directed toward some 
neighbor or prompted by some fancied wrong 
at the hands of the forest ranger, a man whose 
duty it is to maintain the most friendly of 
relations with the public. Selfishness in a 
“firebug’’ results in the desire to use the prop- 
erty of the tax-paying public, the National 
Forests, for his own personal gain. Miners 
often start destructive forest fires while burn- 
ing the brush from off their claim. Stockmen 
do the same in an attempt to clear out brush 
on grazing land which usually belongs to the 


government. 


Ninety per cent of accidental fires, such as 
throwing lighted matches and cigarettes from 
automobiles traveling through hazardous fire 
areas, are the result of carelessness. Unusual 
and freakish accidental fires are sometimes 
found, as when a horse strikes its shoe against 
a flint rock buried in the grass, and the sparks 
ignite a fire. Sometimes the sun shining 
through a bit of glass causes a blaze, and disas- 
trous fires have been known to start from the 
spontaneous combustion of paper or oily rags. 
However, in the majority of cases, accidental 
fires are the result of human carelessness. — 


When the red menace sweeps through the 
verdant timber lands leaving behind it skies 
filled with scorching, acrid smoke and tall, 
blackened snags, which yesterday were luxu- 
riant evergreen trees, reaching gauntly upward, 
its disastrous effects are deeply felt and far 
reaching. Everyone loses when the forests 
burn. “Cities, towns, and farms,” says the 
Forest Rangers’ Catechism, “lose water for do- 
mestic use and irrigation. Water and power 
companies and ranchers lose through soil ero- 
sion and silting of reservoirs and canals. Live- 


~ stock owners lose forage for their stock, lumber 


companies lose timber, logging camps, and ma- 
chinery, together with loss of time of their 
employees and reduced output. Woods workers 
lose wages, sportsmen lose their hunting 
grounds, and game and fish are killed or driven 
away. MRecreationists lose the beauty spots 
which are destroyed and camp grounds that 
are laid waste by fire. Hotels and resorts lose 
by reduced vacation travel, and merchants lose 
by lessened demands for goods by traders and 
local unemployed residents. Tax payers lose 
by increased taxes levied to pay the cost of 
fire fighting.” 


Read Farther on Page 156 
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Oh, Youth! 


Boy and 
Philosopher 


By LORENA M. GARY 


LIVIA CLEMENS, wife of the humor- 
O ist, Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark 

Twain), always called her husband 
Youth. Whether this appellation was of par- 
ticular significance to Mrs. Clemens, or whether 
it was adopted by her to avoid using the 
unpoetic name Samuel, or Sam, is unimportant. 
For from their courtship days until the last 
hours of their happy companionship, the name 
“Youth” characterized Mark Twain exactly. 
This is shown in nearly all his books, with the 
exception of Joan of Arc, and is often declared 
by his biographers. Concerning this, William 
Dean Howells says of him: “He was a youth 
to the end of his days, the heart of a boy with 
the head of a sage; the heart of a good bov, or 
a bad boy, but always a willful boy, and will- 
fulest to show. himself out at every time for 
just the boy he was.” 

How much of the boy do we recognize in 
Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The Connec- 
ticut Yankee, The Prince and the Pauper and 
the first part of Life on the Mississippi! Al- 
though the “head of a sage” is often evident 
and occasionally predominant, the “heart of the 
boy” with its passion for adventure, excitement, 

and admiration is always just beneath the sur- 
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Mark Twain: 
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SAMUEL CLEMENS (Mark Twain) 


face. Boyish pleasure in the spectacular seems 
to have been a part of Mark Twain from the 
time he led the gang in Tom Sawyer to the day 
when, in the dead of winter and past sixty 
years of age, he decided to wear white serge 
on Fifth Avenue. Albert Bigelow Paine 
affirms that he gloried in this leadership and 
striking originality: “He had a passion for 
the center of the stage, a love for the spec- 
tacular that never wholly died.” 


Possibly it was this desire for the center of 
the stage which caused Mark Twain to write 
so many of his stories in the first person. By 
this method of delineation he could be partly 
fictitious and partly Mark Twain and he could 
bring about a change whenever he wished, 
even as the Connecticut Yankee could live in 
the 6th or in the 19th century. In Life 
on the Mississippi, which is largely autobio- 
graphical, there is an advantage gained by his 
saying that he ran away, as a boy, vowing 
never to return except as a pilot. Had he said 
that he was twenty-one, which he actually was, 
he could not have indulged his imagination in 
all the boyish pranks and experiences that are 
so fascinating in the story. 


—— he had embarked on the Paul Jones, 
starting at Cincinnati down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, his enthusiasm 


was that of a country boy—away from home 
for the first time. There is nothing grown up 
in this: “When we got under way and went 
poking down the broad Ohio, I became a new 
being, and the subject of my own admiration. 
I was a traveler! I had an exultant 
sense of being bound for mysterious lands and 
distant climes which I never have felt in so 
uplifting a degree since. When we 
stopped at villages and woodyards, I could not 
help lolling carelessly upon the railings of the 
boiler-deck to enjoy the envy of the country 
boys on the bank. If they did not notice me 
I smeezed to attract their attention. . . . 
As soon as they saw me I gaped and stretched, 
and gave other signs of being mightily bored 
with traveling.’ He tells how he kept his hat 
off in order to acquire a bronzed and weather- 
beaten look and when this was partly accom- 
plished, childlike he said, “I wished that the 
boys and girls at home could see me now.” 

In learning the river there were many trials 
and discouraging moments, but he kept at the 
stupendous task of mastering it, which endeavor 
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he compares to “learning the longest street in 
New York in absolute detail, or to learning 
the Old and New Testaments by heart and 
being able to recite them backward or forward 
or begin at random anywhere in the book.” 
Compared to this a pilot's knowledge of the 
Mississippi is a marvelous feat. Of course, 
all this is from the point of view of a boy. 
It: his experience as cub pilot he had many 
difficulties, yet he learned to love and honor 
Mr. Bixby and was a lifelong friend to him. 
Mr. Bixby always considered him as his cub— 
even years later when the famous humorist 
went miles to meet his old pilot. His experi- 
ence with Pilot Brown was most unpleasant. 
After a day of hopeless endeavor to please Mr. 
Brown, who did nothing but swear at him 
and abuse him, the young cub pilot would go 
to bed and invent new and original ways to 
kill Brown. After one desperately trying day 
he said: “That was an uncomfortable hour: 
for there was a big audience on the hurricane 
deck. (This was once when Mark Twain did 
not enjoy the spectacular.) When I went to 
bed that night, I killed Brown in seventeen 
ways—all of them new.” 


Mark Twain left the river after four years 
of service. His varied experiences extendéd 
from gold mining to traveling in Europe. 
Although famous and renowned, his love for 
the life of a pilot still remained as fresh and 
vigorous as when he was a boy. He decided 
to go back to the river for a trip down to 
New Orleans mainly to live again the happy 
days when he was a cub. In order to be free 
to enjoy himself he thought best to go incog- 
nito, but was barely started before being 
recognized. This ended his plan to be the same 
boy who had learned the Mississippi under Mr. 
Bixby. However, he did have many happy 
experiences; one of the most exciting and in 
which he had boyish delight, was his privilege 
to steer a steamboat again. 


There is evidence of the ‘head of a sage’”’ in 
the last chapters of Life on the Mississippi. 
The descriptions of the course of the river, the 
marked changes in river transportation, the 
growth of the cities along the banks, the pass- 


ing of the old days-—all add immeasurably to 
the interest of the book, giving it historical 
value, as well as discovering to the reader more 
intimately the personality and character of 
Mark Twain. 


N The Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 

Court there is still stronger evidence that 
Mark Twain had eternal boyhood and youth. 
{he very motive for writing it was childish, if 
we may believe the critic, VanWych Brooks, 
who says that the book was written to show up 
the redcoats: Matthew Arnold, King George 
III, and General Cornwallis. Matthew Arnold 
had come to America and in the course of his 
visit here had met General Grant. He took 
the liberty to comment on and criticize General 
Grant's “rudimentary language.’ This hit Mark 
Twain as an American; and as an American, he 
wrote The Connecticut Yankee. “The artist in 
him wished to satirize not England, but 
America; the pioneer in him wished to satirize 
not America, but England. As usual the pio- 
neer won. He made the childish mistake of 
being personal in his attack upon Matthew 
Arnold and with a longing for ‘a pen warmed 
up in hell,” he put in place those whom he 
considered less than shoemakers in rank. In 
The Connecticut Yankee, in speaking of the 
nobility of King Arthur’s court, the Yankee 
says: ‘They liked me, and respected my office; 
but as an animal, without birth or sham title, 
they looked down upon me—and were not 
particularly private about it, either.” 

In the visit to King Arthur's court, there i: 
mingled with the Yankee’s humorous and 
satiric observations on customs, civilization, the 
church, slavery, science and all phases of social 
life, the genuine love of adventure that only a 
boy knows. The Yankee had many grown-up 
ideas, but his heart was that of a boy in won- 
derland—in a land where he is the supreme 
intelligence; where he is “The Boss.’ The 
boy’s love for the spectacular is shown when 
the Yankee mysteriously starts the well, after 
much ado had been made by the monks at 
Merlin’s failure to start it; the exciting scene 
when King Arthur is saved from being hanged, 
as Launcelot and the knights come riding <nto 
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Camelot on bicycles; the tournament described 
in the terms of American baseball—all have 
the point of view of a boy, closely combined 
with the adult's clear, discerning interpretation 
of life. The boy sees the fun, the glory, the 
adventure; the man sees the inconsistency, the 
irony, and the hypocrisy—as manifested by 
human actions. Together these two views com- 
bine to make a forceful story with a submerged 
Satire. 


HE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER contains 


some of the same combination mentioned 


above; but in it the satire and the irony are 


more pronounced. The boy, Theodor Fischer, 
meets a youth named Satan and is fascinated 
by his carefree, elusive and nonchalant attitude 
toward life in general. The two boys become 
friends, and Satan, the all-wise, explains the 
puzzling questions that a boy wonders about, 
even before the boy can ask them. The explana- 
tions are in the terms that a boy can easily 
understand, but not too simple to appeal to the 
intelligence of an adult. Such analogies as 
that in which the spider and the elephant are 
compared to Satan's relation to human beings, 
appeal to the boy’s imagination and the man’s 
reasoning power. At the end, after Satan has 
explained the whole process of civilization in 
its degraded state, he says: ‘It is a dream; 
nothing exists except existent thought.” Of 
course, the boy accepts this from the friend 
he admires and envies. The last words of 
Theodor reflect the inner Mark Twain: “He 
vanished and left me appalled, for I knew that 
all he said was true.” 

Thus we have the story of the boy and the 
philosophy of the man, both signifying the real 
Mark Twain. The stories indicate he was 
endowed with a youthful spirit which lasted all 
his life. His actions show this spirit, too! 
Whether in the cabin of a steamboat, the court 
of a king, the dining room of a hotel or in his 
own parlor, always is that boyish element pres- 
ent. It may have been this characteristic in 
her husband that made Olivia Clemens say so 
frequently, in a tone which suggested chagrin 
and loving tolerance: “Oh, Youth! How could 


you?” 


Professionally Amorous Similes 


ARCHITECT: My love for you is like a T- 
square; it bends easily but it’s on the level. 

BANKER: My love for you is like a check; 
though often stamped it always returns. 

PROFESSOR: My love for you is like the 
terraqueous globe; it means the world to me. 

MERCHANT: My love for you is like a 
bargain sale; although a bit rough, it thrives 
on advertising. 

UNDERTAKER: My love for you is like a 
winding sheet; I’m all wrapped up in it. 


By GEORGE KEEFER 


ACTOR: My love for you is like an assist- 
ant director; I never no. 

POLITICIAN: My love for you is like an 
after-dinner speech; it has no ending. 

BUTCHER: My love for you is like my 
hand; it weighs heavily. 

DENTIST: My love for you is like an oral 
torch; without it I feel down in the mouth. 

COBBLER: My love for you is like a gimlet; 
I'm glad I didn’t stick to my last for you are 
my awl. 


REALTOR: My love for you is like a sub- 
division; I like you lots. 

DOCTOR: My love for you is like an 
emetic; it brings out the best in me. 

LAWYER: My love for you is like the Su- 
preme Court; its the last guess. 

BOOTLEGGER: My love for you is like a 
quart of water; it is God's gift to me. 

MAGAZINE CONTRIBUTOR: My love for 
you is like a rejection slip; it is my reward 
for being a good Christian. 
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BARBADOS 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


NE of the most interesting islands of 
O the West Indies group is Barbados, 

settled by the English in 1635. The 
first slaves were brought there soon afterward. 
They have so multiplied that today the island 
boasts something like 200,000 blacks, and not 
more than 10,000 whites. The island is about 
fifty miles long, and ten miles wide. The 
capital is Bridgetown, a city of approximately 
60,000 inhabitants. 


Our ship arrived off Bridgetown early in 
the morning. Scores of small boats containing 
diving boys came out to greet us. The black 
natives with their kinky hair kept shouting: 


“Bosses, throw us some money!” 


“Give us of your wealth!” 

When a coin is thrown them, it can be seen 
sinking in the water, but the diver reaches 
it with surprising quickness, and when he 
comes to the surface again he examines the 
coin and then puts it in his mouth. The blacks 
are marvelous swimmers, and are as much at 
home in the water as are fishes. 


Bridgetown consists mostly of low, white 
plaster houses with red roofs of a beautiful 
tint. The streets near the heart of the town 
are narrow and rather too crowded with 
vehicles and pedestrians. One of the most 
charming houses on the outskirts of Bridge- 
town is the house where George Washington 
and his brother Lawrence stayed in 1754. 
Lawrence Washington came here for his health, 
but shortly after their return to Virginia he 
died and left Mount Vernon to his famous 
brother. It is interesting to note that Barbados 
is the only country now under a foreign flag 
that was ever visited by George Washington. 


Taking an automobile for a ride across the 
island, we were surrounded by twenty or more 
colored men and women selling canes, whips, 
beads, and all kinds of fruit. The two nearest 
me were so persistent that I tried to put them 
off with: 


“I'll see you when I come back.” 


“All right,” spoke up one darkey as black 


as the ace of spades, ‘“‘my name is Snowball; 


look out for me when you come back from 
your drive!” 


On my other side a darkey woman spoke up 
and said: 


“And my name is Beatrice; do not forget 
to look out for me; I have for sale some fine 
whips!” 
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I promised that I would forget neither Snow- 
ball nor Beatrice, and off we started on our 
trip. In a few minutes we were out in the 
country traveling along a rather dusty road, 
which often cut its way through limestone 
hillocks which had originally been formed by 
sea shells. Along the road were numerous 
little cabins where lived the negroes who 
worked in the sugar fields. These cabins were 
built of such light material that in passing 
them one almost held his breath for fear of 
blowing them over. As we passed each house 
the little darkies invariably ran toward us and 
held out their hands for a penny. Some even 
danced or sang the better to attract our atten- 
tion. Separated from the road by a stretch of 
sugar cane, stood a group of buildings domi- 
nated, as a rule, by a quaint stone windmill 
which ground the sugar cane. The planter’s 
residence was a long, two-story, comfortable- 
looking stone house, surrounded by a number 
of stables and outhouses. We visited one of 
these sugar mills and were interested in the 
process of crushing the sugar cane, purifying 
the juice, and making it into molasses. At 
the present time molasses is more profitable 
than sugar. The chief product of Barbados has 
always been either sugar or molasses. The 
island is interesting throughout, but, being 
rather flat, there is little variety. Like Holland, 
Barbados has a landscape which is dominated 
by windmills. 


The Anglican Church has long been the 
established religion, and the island gets its 
divisions from the various parishes. The church 
where Geoorge and Lawrence Washington wor- 
shiped can still be seen, and an old colored 
sexton is always at hand and for a small con- 
sideration will point out our first President's 


pew. 


The whole island is exceedingly well policed 
by a colored force of 300 men commanded by 
an English baronet. The police uniform is 
dapper: white trousers, a blue coat with gilt 
buttons, a white helmet, and a belt with a 
very fine nickel buckle. I asked one of the 
police what a gold band on his sleeve indi- 
cated. 


“That stands for good conduct, master, and 
means an extra penny a day.” 


So from this we gathered that, at least for 
the colored people, living is comparatively 
cheap in Barbados! 


After lunching on the cool veranda of a 
most pleasant hotel and much enjoying the 
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delicious baked bananas, we returned to the 
wharf. And who should I find waiting there 
but ‘Snowball’ and “Beatrice,” expecting me 
to buy something as I had promised. After 
I had purchased a large bunch of bananas, 
Snowball insisted upon carrying it to the 
wharf, and as our boat pulled away from 
shore the last thing he said to me was: 
“God bless you, master!”’ 


Red Menace 


Continued From Page 153 


To educate the public in the effects of the 
inroads of this monster which ravishes the 
handiwork of Nature so brutally, the United 
States Forest Service, a public agency account- 
able to the people, conducts an extensive edu- 
cational program. Bulletins, circulars, and 
maps are distributed without charge, and ar- 
rangements may be made for the use of motion 
pictures, colored lantern slides, and lecture 
outlines. 


Newspapers and magazines are furnished 
with press information on national forest re- 
sources and activities. This educational and 
news information instructs the public in safety 
precautions against fires and also which tells 
the public how the Forest Service is meeting 
its responsibilities. 


Every minute while you have been reading 
this article, 99 acres of valuable timber and 
watershed cover have been destroyed by fire 
somewhere in the United States. Like the tick- 
ing of a clock, minute after minute, day after 
day, this appalling pace keeps up to a stagger- 
ing annual total of 52,000,000 acres burned 
over. Merciless and relentless the cruel giant, 
fire, invades the forests leaping, whirling, and 
dancing—accompanied by billowing clouds of 
greenish, black smoke and roaring, crackling 
flames. In its path it leaves the venomous hiss 
of burning pine and fire; the thunderous crash 
of forest giants; hoarse shouts of desperate and 
exhausted fire fighters; the pattering paw and 
hoof of despairing wild life fleeing from de- 
struction. Up the hillsides it sweeps, engulf- 
ing blind canons, the dread of every fire fighter, 
in a sheet of flames and sometimes converting 
a peaceful glen into a holocaust of stark trag- 
edy. The red menace—a living, leaping wave 
of vivid fire—swoops down upon the verdant, 
luxuriant forests, ravishes them and leaves in 
its wake gaunt, blackened snags, smouldering 
logs, lifeless trees, and desolation—a grim epi- 
taph of human cralessness. 


“A little fire is quickly trodden out, which, 
being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 


+ 
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The Japanese Feast of the 
Departed 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


July 17 the people of Japan will be 

having their happiest holiday—the Feast 
of the Departed. Japanese lanterns will gleam 
from the vineyards and in the cherry orchards; 
fires of cherry wood will burn before every 
door; dainty bowls of rice and tea will be set 
upon every family altar; and everywhere there 
will be feasting, visiting, and dancing. 


Dm the three days from July 15 to 


For these Japs believe that once each year 
the spirits of their dead are permitted to return 
to earth to mingle for seventy-two hours with 
their descendants and relatives, and the rural 
classes especially are sure that they actually do 
feel the presence of their departed ones. Often 
two or three stools or cushions are left unoccu- 
pied at the feast, on the supposition that the 
spirits will want places reserved for themselves. 
Food and drink are ceremoniously set before 
these empty stools or cushions, just as at all 
other places at the little dining tables. 


Of course, the Japanese do not believe that 
the souls of their dead actually eat the physical 
food, but they do maintain that the spirits do 
partake of the essence or the spiritual quality 
of the viands. Back of it all is very much the 
same idea that we white people have in mind 
when we put flowers upon graves, except that 
the Japs put food and drink upon tombs and 
altars. 


Painstaking indeed are the preparations for 
the Feast of the Departed, or O-Bon, as the 
natives call it. The floors, walls, and ceilings 
of the houses are swept and dusted with 
exquisite care, and flowers garnish every nook 
and corner of the dwelling. In the alcove, 
where stands the family altar to the ancestors, 
rice, tea, bits of sugar, and cakes are placed 
with grave ceremony. For the spirits of the 
dead must be made to understand that they 
are cordially welcomed. Some of our Ameri- 
cans might feel inclined to laugh at the whole 
affair, but it must be admitted that the ideal 
back of it all is really beautiful. 


The part of the Feast of the Departed that 
all foreigners—and perhaps the Japs also—like 
best is the picturesque dancing that goes on 
during the three days. This feature, known as 
Bon O’dori, requires weeks and weeks of pre- 
vious rehearsal; for your Jap believes in ap- 
proaching perfection in every activity, and he 
has infinite patience. The village girls will 
dance all day and all night, weaving in and 
out in a performance so intricate and puzzling 


that it completely bewilders the foreign 
observer. 

The Japanese damsel, however, knows thor- 
oughly what it is all about; for she realizes 
that if she is skilful enough in this native 
dance she may win her partner as a husband. 
The rural Japanese parents are exceedingly 
strict toward their daughters, and to many a 
belle the Bon O’dori dance means the only 
opportunity in the year to meet, talk, and frolic 
with the young fellows of the neighborhood. 
And thus it happens that on the third day of 
the Feast of the Departed many an engagement 
is announced on the village green by the proud 
fathers. 

The dances for this particular festival are so 
old that Japanese historians cannot discover 
just when they were first used. But the songs 
heard during the dancing are absolutely new— 
composed by village poets especially for the 
occasion. It is a weird sight—the brightly 
decked peasants dancing under the soft light 
of paper lanterns suspended in the pines and 
cherry trees, while those ancient Japanese in- 
struments, the semison and drums, produce a 
strange, minor music. 

Then comes the evening of the third day. 
Once again the fires are replenished, and fresh 
candles are put into the paper lanterns. For 
there must be plenty of light to aid the spirits 
in their departure. Even little horses, made of 
straw, are placed upon the altars and in the 
streets, so that the spirits may not be wearied 
by walking the long journey back to the Spirit 
World. 

And now, as twilight draws near, the people 
flock to the nearest river or lake, where will be 
chanted that marvelously solemn farewell to 
the souls of the dead—the Segaki. Boats and 
barges, bedecked with red and white ribbons, 
row out from the shores. And then over the 
waters echo the voices of the priests calling 
upon whatever gods there be to be merciful 
to the departing. From the shores the people 
sing the “responses” with a solemnity that 
thrills the foreign audience. 

Thus the old, old custom, brought to Japan 
by the conquering Chinese centuries ago, and 
now almost forgotten by the Chinese them- 
selves, has become the most joyous national 
ceremony of the little kingdom in the far-off 
sea. Western ideas and ideals have somewhat 
changed the festival in the larger cities, but in 
the country towns and villages it is as quaint 
and weird and “‘other-worldly” as ever. 
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Shanghai 
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Butterfly 


A Short—Short Story 
By STEVE FISHER 


QUAINT narrow street, Chinese shuf- 
fling up and down, rick-shaws rambling 


A by, white men and women in evening 


dress, swaggering sailors, drunken soldiers, 
white glaring lights going on and off: 
“CABARET CASTANOVA—The Bright Spot 
of Shanghai, Where Only GAYETY Prevails.” 

With shining black hair half to her shoul- 
ders, sparkling black eyes, thin tightly drawn 
lips, the immaculately garbed girl in the white 
linen dress, created no little scene as she 
pushed her way into the revolving glass door 
of the night club. 

“Is Gordon McDougal here?” she asked the 
head waiter. 

The fat Chinese, nodded. “Yes, you wish to 
see him?” 

“I wish to see him.” 

“You are a friend?” 

“I am a friend.” 

“Then follow me.” 

She followed the waddling head waiter to 
the balcony and to a secluded little room that 
overlooked the dance floor. 

“Mr. McDougal is in here.’’ He smiled, 
slightly. 

“Thank you.” 

The fat Chinese turned and started back 
down the steps. The girl knocked. 

“Come in,” came a deep voice from inside. 

The girl pushed her way inside. She closed 
the door behind her. Standing was a chief petty 
officer of the United States Navy, dressed in 
his white uniform. His hair, the same color, 
seemed to match. Seated at the small table was 
a crudely dressed Chinese woman. Her face 
was wrinkled, her narrow eyes wan. 

“You are Chief petty officer Gordan Mc- 
Dougal?” 

“Yes.” 

The chief looked down at the Chinese 
woman. ‘Shall we discuss it elsewhere?” 

“This is all right,” the girl answered. ‘““What 
I have to say won't involve your Chinese 
friend.”’ 

McDougal flushed. “Half Chinese—my, er, 
wife.” 

The girl waved her hand, as if bored. 
“You've been in China quite some time, haven't 
you?” 

The chief fumbled with something in his 
pocket, eyed an empty chair, saw it was use- 
less. “Yes,” he answered. “I have.” 

“Nineteen years ago,” the girl went on in 
a cool, even voice, “you met a show girl— 
‘the Shanghai Butterfly‘ 
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“Yes—” 

‘A baby was born.” 

The chief's eyes dropped. His white face 
grew whiter, his temples stood out, throbbing. 
“But, but, what has this to do with you, young 
lady? “Why are you here asking me these 
things?” 

“Never mind why I am here. Please answer 
my questions.” 


The chief's words stumbled. ‘Why, er, er, 
before the baby was born I was ordered back 
to the States for duty. When I finally got 
duty back in Shanghai the baby was dead, the 
‘butterfly’ had lost her position on the stage, 
and—’”’ 


“Yes, Mr. McDougal, I know the story.” 

The half caste Chinese stood up. ‘‘Please—” 

“Sit down,” the white girl snapped, “‘this 
doesn’t concern you.” 

“What are you driving at?” the chief de- 
manded. 

“Just this, McDougal, I am Lexo. 
your daughter.” 

The chief fell back, shaking his head, point- 
ing at her. “No, it is impossible, No—’’ 

“Not impossible, McDougal. I didn’t die. 
I was left in the hands of missionaries. Nice 
life I had. I ran away with some tourists 
who took me back to the States. Then, not 
a year ago, I met the woman who had raised 
me in the missionary. She told me the true 
story of my life. How you left the Shanghai 
Butterfly with a baby on the way. No more 
Stage career. No money. She had to enter- 
tain at cheap cabarets, do cheap acts, play with 
soldiers and sailors, sell her body. ll be- 
cause of you.” 

The chief swallowed, his temple was throb- 


I am 
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bing harder now, his hands were trembling. 


“When I was told that, McDougal, I swore 
I would come back and get you. I swore 
that you would pay for the horrible injustice 
inflicted upon my mother!” 

“Lexo—” weakly. 


“Oh, I found you all right,” she went on, 
her voice growing a little shrill, semi-hysterical, 
“the missionary told me where you'd be. It 
took time, but I have you now; and Mc- 
Dougal.” She pulled a tiny revolver from her 
purse, “McDougal, see this? I am going to 
shoot you with it, and when that bullet en- 
ters your putrid body, just remember the 
Shanghai Butterfly ... ” 


“‘Don’t—” the half caste pleaded. 

The gun wavered unsteadily. “You stay out 
of this,” the girl ordered, ‘“‘you cheap Chinese 
pig, you stay away...” 

“Lexo ...” the chief called, helplessly. 

“DON’T ...” the half caste, plunged for- 
ward, snatching at the gun. There was a 
shot. Smoke. The older woman slumped to 
the floor. 

The chief grabbed the gun from the girl's 
hand. He bent down to the fallen woman. 
He picked her up in his arms. He kissed her 
wrinkled face. There were tears in his eyes. 

People crowded the entrance of the little 
room. Two huge policemen appeared. The 
chief stood up. 

“I did it.” 

The girl stood back against the wall, her 
hand over her mouth. 

The chief smiled, a saintly smile, holy, 
almost like a smile one might expect of 
God. “It's all right,” he murmured to the 
girl, “I don’t mind going ... mow.... I 
haven't anything more to live for. Shanghai 
is my life blood . . . but Lexo, dear girl . . . 
Shanghai is no good without the Shanghai 
Butterfly . . . Lexo, that is her on the floor 
» your—your mother is dead.” 

The white glaring lights outside were still 
snapping on and off, announcing “CABA- 
RET CASTANOVA—The Bright Spot of 
Shanghai, Where Only GAYETY Prevails.” 


THE LITERARY WEST 


URING recent months Los Angeles and San 

Francisco papers have had much to say of a 
National Academy of American Literature that pro- 
posed to establish centers in many large cities and 
to-raise literary standards. Indeed from the state- 
ments contained in an attractive announcement, we 
were led to believe that while little had as yet been 
accomplished for letters in the west or elsewhere 
for that matter, great things were to be expected 
from the new organization. Now we learn through 
the public press of San Francisco that “The 
National Academy of American Literature promoted 
here to make San Francisco ‘the cultural center 
of America’—folded its tents following an investiga- 


tion by the Better Bureau and the State Labor 
Bureau.” The promoter of the plan, so it was 
stated, had departed for Los Angeles. 

Many of the best known literary and business 
men and women of the state gave support to the 
movement and were listed as officers or members 
of committees or boards. We are now wondering 
whether the failure on the part of the manage- 
ment to invite us to membership or a seat on the 
councils, was merely oversight, a knowledge of 
the fact that we did not have the $10.00 requisite 
fee, or perhaps, an intuition that a hard-boiled 
editor would doubt the advisability of moving 
forward in such a venture at this particular time. 
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UCK Privates on Parnassus, by Ona M. Rounds, 

is a new book from the press of Meador Publish- 
ing Company, Boston. This book of 217 pages 
and illustrated, is under the authorship of one 
who saw service overseas in the Great War. Miss 
Rounds had unsurpassed opportunities for the 
securing of data and the drawing of conclusions, 
as her work in the library service with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces, brought her in close 
touch with our boys representing many units, 
and all branches of service. Miss Rounds sees 
clearly, is a thorough student of human nature, 
and with her poise, understanding and sympathy, 
coupled with keen observation and facility of ex- 
pression, is enabled to write interestingly.and in- 
structively. “Buck Privates’ furnishes a picture 
of conditions on the other side at the close of the 
conflict, and the experiences of men and officers 
awaiting return to the United States. It may be 
read with profit by young and old alike. The 
price is $2.00. 


A new secondary school magazine, HIGH 
SCHOOL WRITER, a students’ monthly, dedi- 
cated to stimulation, recognition, and reward of 
better creative writing, announces publication 
within the next school year. As _ tentatively 
planned, HIGH SCHOOL WRITER will consist 
almost entirely of student-written work, submitted 
through subscribing high schools in competition 
for monthly cash prize awards. 

Manuscripts of literary merit are needed for 
early issues. Cash prizes in amount of $75 each 
month will be awarded to especially meritorious 
compositions. Additional information about HIGH 
SCHOOL WRITER may be obtained by addressing 
the magazine, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


California Press Association will hold its annual 
business meeting at Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, December 1 and 2. There will be addresses 
and papers of value to the Craft. In addition to 
the solid part of the program, there will be ban- 
quets, theatre parties and other entertainment. 
Friend W. Richardson is President, and Harry 
Lutgens, Secretary. 


On November 16, Miss Ethel Cotton of San Fran- 
cisco, presented Mrs. Beatrice Jacoby in “An Hour 
With a Dramatic Reader.”” The program was in- 
teresting and varied, and showed the talented 
reader to excellent advantage. The program closed 
with a one-act play of Eighteenth Century Life— 
“Gretna Green.” 


Edwin Markham will be guest of honor at a 
dinner and meeting sponsored by San Francisco 
Bay Chapter, League of Western Writers, the 
Ina Coolbrith Circle and the Sequoia Club, in the 
latter’s Club rooms, San Francisco, evening of 
November 23. Mr. Markham will lecture and read 
from his poems, and there will be toasts and brief 
speeches by admirers of Mr. Markham. 


There appeared recently in the San Francisco 
News a serial of 26 articles on the famous and 
historic spots of old San Francisco. The illustra- 
tions by Will Wilke and the descriptions by Ed- 
ward F. O’Day admirably depict the romantic and 
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historic story of Old San Francisco. Many of the 
views shown have been used as illustrations with 
articles in the Overland Monthly, and bits from 
Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, Wallace Irwin, Ina 
Coolbrith, George Sterling, Edward Roland Sill 
and others, have found place in this magazine. 


NGLISH roads and German rivers, those are 

the highways on which Cornelia Stratton 
Parker and her young daughter, June, traversed 
England and Germany on two summer trips. Think 
of the most entertaining talker you know, think of 
him or her as equally interesting on the printed 
page, vivacious, amusing, bubbling over with the 
pure joy of living, and you have Mrs. Parker. 

How she (who had never driven before) drove 
with June over England, Scotland and Wales, hav- 
ing all the misadventures that come to unaccus- 
tomed drivers, is told with contagious humor. 
Dickens’ birthplace, Shakespeare’s shrines, the 
Lorna Doone country, the Cornish country asso- 
ciated with the tales of King Arthur, these and a 
hundred others they must see. 

In German Summer (also published by Liveright) 
Mrs. Parker has carried out an idea caught from 
a chance conversation, that the way to see Ger- 
many is by means of a falt boat. Just what a falt 
—or folding—boat might be, Mrs. Parker did not at 
the time know. She pictured herself and June 
navigating the rivers of Germany in a contrivance 
not unlike a collapsible bathtub, and in time they 
were actually purchasing a wonderful folding boat 


that could be wheeled, folded and sacked for trans- . . 


portation, or steered down the rivers. 
LAURA BELL EVERETT. 
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The “Doorway of Hospitality” 

Vine at Hollywood Bivd. 
HOLLYWOOD 


Book Binding 


Artistic 
Bindings for All Purposes 
Home — Library 
Office — School 


Old Books Renewed 


Specializing in De Luxe Bindings 
or Rare and Valuable Volumes 
Magazines and Bulletins Made 
Permanent for Ready 
Reference 


EARLE A. GRAY 
1220 MAPLE AVENUE 


Los Angeles, California 
Telephone PRospect 0396 


W.N. D.'s 
ROCK PILE FLOWER GARDEN 
Hardy Plants 
No Hot Boxes — No Hot Bed Plants 
W. N. DAVIDSON 
BOULDER, MONTANA 
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